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The Street Railroad Situation 

in Chicago. 

It is the aim of this pamphlet to give the public a 
little easily understood information on the street railroad 
situation in Chicago. This publication is not intended to be 
a plea for consideration to be shown to the street railroad 
companies at the hands of the people and city, nor is it 
intended to give reasons why liberal treatment is deserved by 
the car lines. It is merely designed to enlighten, on one of 
the important questions of the city's welfare, those persons 
who are enough interested to read it. It is an explanation, 
therefore, and not an argument. It is a simple statement of 
fact. With a reasonable understanding on the part of the 
people of the circumstances of the case, the street railroad 
companies of this city are perfectly content to let the public 
decide what is fair to be done. 

What is Proposed Franchise Extension? 

What is the franchise extension now being asked of the 
City Council by the street railroad companies ? Probably 
not one person in 500 fully understands. It is popularly 
believed that the rights of the street railroad companies to 
operate cars in several of the most important streets expire 
in 1903, and that the corporations are trying to get these 
privileges extended. It is commonly stated that the car lines 
are asking the City Council to give up to them the principal 
thoroughfares of the city for another fifty years. These ideas 
are not the fact at all. The real situation is something vastly 
diflFerent. Just what " franchise extension " means to the 
Chicago roads can only be understood through a knowledge, 
at least in outline, of the history of the formation and early 
years of the companies themselves. 

History of Street Railroad Grants. 

The beginning of street railroading in Chicago was in 
1858. On August 16, of that year, the City Council passed 
an ordinance granting to Henry Fuller, Frank Parmalee and 



Liberty Bigelow permission and authority to lay tracks and 
to operate for twenty-five years a horse railway in certain 
thoroughfares of the city. These streets were portions of 
State street, Ringgold place (now Twenty-second street), 
Cottage Grove avenue. Archer road and Madison street. The 
ordinance was accepted by the men named in it and construc- 
tion of the road was begun. 

But about this time the lawyers were consulted and 
trouble was discovered. The Constitution of the State of 
Illinois in force at that time was what is now known as the 
Constitution of 1848. It contained absolutely no provision 
authorizing City Councils to grant street railroad franchises. 
The legal experts were not long in announcing this fact, and 
in declaring that the ordinance granted to Messrs. Fuller, 
Parmalee and Bigelow was not worth the paper on which it 
was printed. The State alone had the power, under the 
Constitution of 1848, to grant street railroad franchises. 
This is the same condition of affairs that exists in most of 
the New England States to-day. 

So the men who had begun the construction of the first 
street railroad in Chicago appealed at once to the Legislature 
of Illinois. Their request was hearkened to. On February 
14, 1859, the Legislature passed an act entitled, " To 
Promote the Construction of Horse Railways in the City of 
Chicago?^ This act created Henry Fuller, Frank Parmalee 
Liberty Bigelow and David A. Gage into a corporation, with 
a life of twenty-five years, called the Chicago City Railway 
Company, and gave to it the right to install and operate for 
twenty-five years a street railroad in the streets already 
named in the ordinance of the City Council of the prev- 
ious year. But it did more than that. It named certain 
specified places along those streets where turnouts .should be 
located and extra conditions fulfilled. And it also stated as 
a condition of the grant, that the City Railway must operate 
a line from Lake street to the Southern boundary of the 
city and on Madison street from the River to the western 
limits of the city. This specified the particular streets to 
be used. 

In this act was also the first authorization of street 
railways on the North Side. Section 10 provided that 



William B. Ogden, John B. Turner, Charles V. Dyer, 
James H. Rees and Valentine C. Turner be created a 
corporation, by name the North Chicago Railway Company, 
and that permission be given them to lay down, maintain and 
operate a street railroad on Clark street in the North 
Division. The time limit of this charter and franchise was 
also put at twenty-five years from the date of incorporation, 
or in 1883. 

^ Under the state constitution then, and for many years 
afterward, in force, this legislation was declared to be 
necessary in order to give the two Chicago street railway 
companies the right to construct or operate any street railway 
lines. There was absolutely no question as to the legal 
correctness of the proceedings, and to this day all these 
preliminary steps are admitted to be perfectly valid. Things 
went along swimmingly, therefore, for a number of years. 
On February 21, 1861, the Chicago West Division Railway 
Company was formed by another act of Legislature. This 
act was entitled ^^ An Act to Authorize the Extension of Horse 
Railways in the City of Chicago!' It provided that Edward P. 
Ward, William K. McCallister, Samuel B. Walker, James ly. 
Wilson, Charles B. Brown and Nathaniel P. Wilder should be 
a corporation named the Chicago West Division Railway 
Company, and should have possession and power to operate 
the Madison street line formerly given by the act of 1859 to 
the Chicago City Railway Company. From this time on the 
North, South and West Side companies have practically the 
same legislative history, but in the aim to get clearness, that 
of the Chicago City railway company, alone, will be followed 
in detail. Up to 1865 the only occurrences of note were a 
number of ordinances granted by the City Council to these 
street railroads. In some of these no time limit is given, and 
others were timed to expire in 1883, or at the end of the 
companies' charters. In those where no period was stated, it 
was considered to mean beyond question that their life was 
the life of the companies' Charters, 

The Ninety-nine Year Act of 1865. 

On February 6, 1865, the State Legislature passed an 
act entitled, ^^An Act Concerning Horse Railways in the City of 
Chicago!' This act amended by name the previous two acts 



of the Legislature regarding street railways in Chicago. In 
common with similar clauses for the other two Chicago 
companies, the measure provided that the life of the corpora- 
tion known as the Chicago City Railway Company be 
extended to ninety-nine years from its date of organization in 
1859. I^ ^^so extended all the rights and privileges belong- 
ing to the company for a similar length of time. Section 
two of this act provided, among other things, as follows : 

*^ And any and all acts or deeds of transfer of rights^ privu 
" leges or franchises^ between the corporations in said severed acts 
'' named y or any two of them^ and any and all contracts^ stipula- 
** tionSy licenses and undertakings made, entered into or given and 
^' as made or amended by and between the said Common Council and 
** any one or more of the said corporations^ respecting the creation, 
*' use or exclusion of railways in or upon the streets^ or any of 
*' them, of said dty^ shall be deemed and held and continued in 
" force during the life thereof, as valid and effectual^ to all intents 
** and purposes, as if made a part, and the same are hereby made 
" a part, of the said several actsP 

Seeing that the State was at that time under the Con- 
stitution of 1848, which gave to City Councils absolutely no 
power to legislate in street railway matters, and seeing that 
the State is more powerful than the city, which it creates, 
this act was held to be equivalent to extending, to the end of 
the companies' charter lives, all the franchises which had 
been given to them prior to 1 865. But nothing to test the 
matter occurred until 1878, when the trouble over license 
fees began. 

Controversy over Car Licenses. 

Owing to the great fireof 1871, and other causes, the City 
of Chicago in 1878 found itself in a most embarrassed financial 
condition. It sought every means within its power to raise 
revenue, and finally turned to the street railroad companies 
as a possible means of obtaining income. An ordinance was 
passed March 18, 1878, requiring the companies to pay a 
license fee of $50 a year on each car owned, whether the 
vehicle was used or not. Naturally, the street railways 
protested at this requirement, and took early steps to present 
the matter to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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The case was still pending when Carter H. Harrison, Sr. 
became mayor in 1879. The great thoroughness and ability 
of this man led him at once to study the street railway 
situation, and to seek a solution for the matter. He saw well 
that there were two sides to the license question, and that no 
man could tell what the outcome of the litigation would be. 
The city needed the revenue from car licenses badly. So 
Mayor Harrison shrewdly proposed a compromise. Then, as 
now, the street railway companies were only too anxious to 
get along without contention and trouble with the city, and 
so were induced to accept. 

Extra Ordinances of 1883. 

The compromise was to the eflfect that the litigation in 
the Supreme Court be withdrawn, that the companies pay a 
license of $50 a year on a number of cars figured by daily 
trips, and that for twenty years from 1883 ^^^ ^^^Y should 
offer no contest as to the companies' right to operate their 
cars for ninety-nine years under their state charters. This 
last disposed of any agitation which had been attempted 
regarding the expiration in 1883 of the rights granted by the 
city to the companies. The compromise was embodied in 
two ordinances enacted by the City Council. The ordinances 
were accepted by the companies, and have ever since been in 
force. They are known as the Extension Ordinances of 
1883. But there is one important point about them which 
must not be overlooked. For fear the acceptance of these 
measures should be taken as an admission by the street 
railroad companies that their rights to operate cars on their 
original lines expired in 1883, ^^^ following clause was 
inserted in Section 5 of the second one : 

" Nothing in this section contained ^ or the acceptance hereof^ 
** shall in any manner impair^ change or alter the existing rights^ 
" duties and obligations of the city^ or of the said companies, respect- 
" ively^ from, and after the expiration of said term, of years herein- 
" before contained^ 

This was intended to mean and does mean, as plain as 
words can say it, that neither the city nor the companies 
forfeited any of their rights b}' the ordinances and agreements 
of 1883. On the one hand the city did not give up its sup- 
posed right to collect licenses, nor on the other, did the 



companies admit, either that the city had the right to collect 
licenses, or that their franchises in any way expired in 1883. 
In other words the arrangement was a general armistice 
declared until 1903. 

Situation in 1903. 

It is these ordinances of 1883 that are to expire in 1903, 
and about which the talk of extension is now being made. 
Now, as then, the street railroad companies still stand on i 

their rights. In 1903 the city's authority to charge a license 
fee will be again in dispute, and the charter rights of the | 

street railway companies under the act of the State Legisla- 
ture in 1865 will be again relied upon. But if the whole 
question settled so skillfully for twenty years by Mayor 
Harrison in 1883 is re-opened in 1903, it will mean, as before, 
trouble, expense and fight with the city. The street railroad 
companies would greatly prefer peace. That is the reason 
they are in favor of more " extension ordinances," only they 
do not regard these ordinances as extensions of their rights — 
those run till 1958 — they regard them merely as an extension 
of the armistice of j88j. 

But there are some other factors which often cause con- 
fusion in the discussion and understanding of the street rail- 
way situation in Chicago. In 1870 the new constitution of 
the State of Illinois was adopted. It provided that no grants 
of street railroad and like franchises should be made by the 
state without the consent of the local authorities, and that all 
such grants should be limited to twenty years. In 1872 the 
Horse and Dummy act followed, elaborating these points and 
providing other limitations and privileges. But both of these 
changes in the State laws came years after the ninety- 
nine-year extension act of 1865 was accepted, complied with, 
and in force, so that they cannot in any way be held to affect 
the rights of the Chicago companies to operate for ninety- 
nine years under their charters. Another confusing thing 
about the matter is that under the constitution of 1870, 
which gave the city power to grant street railway franchises, 
many ordinances were passed for twenty year periods by the 
Council and accepted by the companies, so that these are 
doubtless binding and are due to expire at varying periods 
for the next five to twenty years to come. 
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Legal Opinion on Ninety-nine Year Act. 

Now what do the legal experts get out of this sequence 
of events? As may well be believed, every step in the 
history of the street railway companies has been gone over 
many times and exhaustive opinions rendered, so as to show 
the exact standing of the corporations. Summed up, the 
opinion of the experts who have gone deeply into this matter, 
on both sides of the controversy, is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the contention that the street railroad companies of 
Chicago enjoy ninety-nine year rights of . operation on the 
principal trunk lines, under their charters. 

The late Judge Julius S. Grinnell made perhaps a more 
careful and able study of this subject than any other one 
man has ever done. As City Attorney and afterwards as 
Chief Counsel for the Chicago City Railway Company, he 
had many occasions to delve thoroughly into the history and 
constitutionality of all the street railroad legislation. His 
studies led to the final conclusion — ^which was one of the 
most fixed convictions of his positive life — that the charter 
rights of the companies under the act of 1865 are inviolate. 
Here are a few quotations from opinions which he gave. 

Judge Grinneli's Opinion. 

Writing on the subject of what rights of the Chicago 
" City Railway Company expired in 1883, he said: " In this 
" discussion I wish to confine my suggestion to what are 
** usually called the * trunk lines ' namely. State Street 
'* north of Thirty-ninth street, Indiana avenue south of 
" Eighteenth street. Archer avenue south of Ninteerith 
*' street. Cottage Grove avenue south of Twenty-second 
*^ street, Clark street north of Twenty-second street, and 
"Wabash avenue north of Twenty-second street, because 
*'as to these, in my opinion, there is no opportunity for 
*' difference of judgment or argument. All must agree that 
*' the tracks on these streets, respectively, can be operated by 
*' the Chicago City Railway Company till 1958, being ninety- 
*' nine years from 1859, without hinderance by the city. No 
" right of the company in any of these streets expired in j88j, and 
" therefore^ no right will expire in Jgoj. 
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" As to the streets named above, some have time limits 
" in the original ordinance, while others have no limit as to 
" time, and in such ordinance without limit as to time, under 
"the act of 1865, measure of time is the charter right or 
'* limit of the corporation, namely ninety-nine years from 
" 1859. But the law applicable to the whole matter and the 
" full rights of the company can be readily ascertained by 
" determining what are the rights of this company in the 
" streets above mentioned, where there was a limitation of 
" time in the original ordinances of 1858- 1859. 

"By reference to the Council proceedings of 1883-4, 
"pages 76 to 85, inclusive (July 23, 1883), and pages 113 to 
"117, inclusive (August 6, 1883), a complete analysis of the 
" whole matter can be found, and a conclusion reached that 
"settled the question then and will settle it now, and that 
" justifies this company in claiming that its rights on the 
" streets are secure till 1958. * * * 

"The streets of the city are not owned by the city. 
" They belong to the whole people of the state of which the 
" people of the city are a part. The city holds the streets 
" merely as a trustee for the public, for the entire people of 
'* the state. * * * * 

"In the Park Commissioners' Case (134 111., 170), the 
" Supreme Court says : * The City of Chicago holds its streets 
" for the use of the public, not for its citizens only, but 
"for the entire public, of which the Legislature is the 
" representative, and when no private property is involved, 
" the law is well settled that the Legislature may vacate a 
"street or highway, abridge or limit its use in its discretion.' 
"Again, in the Rumsey case (87 111., 348), the court says: 
" * Cities, towns, etc., possess and can exercise only such 
" authority and control in regard to their streets as may be 
"delegated by the Legislature. They have no inherent 
" power or authority in this respect, and can only act in sub- 
" ordination to the paramount authority of the legislature.' 

" Nothing can be clearer and better settled law than that 
" the rights of the Chicago City Railway Company in the 
" streets mentioned are beyond question for ninety-nine years 
" from 1859. The principle involved is fundamental and with 
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*' no modifying or adverse decision. Dillon, speaking of a 
"city, says: *Over all its civil, political and governmental 
"powers, the authority of the Legislature is in the nature of 
" things, supreme and without limitation, unless the limitation 
" is found in some particular provision of the constitution of 
" the particular state.' Such limitation exists in the consti- 
" tution of 1870, but does not exist in the constitution of 1848. 
" Again, he said: * The Legislature, as trustee for the general 
" public, has full control over property and the subordinate 
"rights of municipal corporations. Accordingly, it may 
" authorize a railroad company to occupy a street in a city 
"without its consent and without payment.' * * * * 

" Why multiply these authorities ? The truth is self- 
" evident. The Legislature had complete authority and 
"power under the constitution of 1848, and could directly 
" authorize the use of the streets of a city by a street railroad. 
" The city could only authorize such use after it had been 
"empowered to do so by the Legislature. It would be a 
" strange doctrine to say that the Legislature could not do 
" directly and in the first instance, what it might and could 
" do indirectly and through its agent. 

*' Think of the absurdity of maintaining that the legislature^ 
^^ which creates the city^ cannot control it; which^ being paramount^ 
" cannot direct its subordinate ; which can vacate a street ^ and cannot 
" regulate its use; which has frequently authorized the laying of 
^^ gas pipe through and under the streets^ and of tracks on the sur- 
' * face, and which yet had not the power to pass the act of 1865, 
" Look at the situation and law from the standpoint of the 
" constitution of 1848, and confusion and misapprehension will 



" cease. 



" It would seem, therefore, that the Legislature of the 
"state had the right and authority to grant the use of the 
*' streets of Chicago to the Chicago City Railway Company 
" for the construction and operation of street car tracks 
" thereon, for ninety-nine years ; that, having that right, it 
" could validate and ratify the ordinances of 1858-9, etc., and 
" extend the time ilimitation of twenty-five years therein to 
" ninety-nine years from 1859. The legislature was para- 
" mount in* the premises and extended and granted the rights 
" of the company as suggested. * * * * 
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*' Therefore, from the foregoing, if I have been clear and 
" can be understood, the following conclusions, pertaining to 
"the streets above mentioned are inevitable and beyond 
"question, to-wit : 

Conclusions of Judge Grinnell. 

" ist. That the city can have the opportunity in i^oj of 
" raising the question as to whot^ if any^ rights of this company 
" expire then; which question the city did not dare to raise in i88j^ 
" a7id has postponed to 190J. The contract limit of the city's 
'* silence will alone expire then, 

" 2nd, That the act of 1865 is constitutional and valid, and 
within the powers and prerogatives of the Legislature. 

**" jrd. The corporate life and franchises of the Chicago 
City Railway Company have been extended to, and will expire 
" in iSs8. 

" ^th. That the right of the Chicago City Railway Company 
" to maintain and operate street car tracks on the above mentioned 
" streets, is a contract right, duly entered into between the Company 
*' and the State and the city, and cannot be abridged, lessened or 
** modified by the State or city, till ninety-^iine years from 18^^. 

" The conclusions above were entertained and expressed 
"by me while occupying the position of City Attorney, 
"although such fact may add nothing to the weight of my 
" opinion then or now. But it is exceedingly gratifying to a 
"lawyer that his mature research, study and conclusions sus- 
" tain the opinion of earlier years, and that the conclusions 
" reached fifteen years ago are fortified by subsequent reason 
" and decisions." 

Senior Mayor Harrison's Opinion. 

Mayor Harrison, Senior, who was more intimately 
familiar with the actual rights and limitations of the city in 
street car matters than any man who has ever occupied the 
city executive's chair, was so convinced of the validity and 
constitutionality of the Act of 1865 extending the companies' 
rights to ninety-nine years, that he would not on any account 
let the subject come up for settlement in 1883, but used his 
utmost endeavors to get it postponed, as it was, for twenty 
years. He said of the ninety-nine year act in 1883 : 
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" / have always entered upon the discussion of that act with 
'* all my prejudices arrayed against it, but I am forced to yield 
** to the opinion of lawyers far better than myself , that the Act of 
''1865 is valid:' 

Opinion of Judge Francis Adams. 

Judge Francis Adams, now of the Appellate Bench, 
admittedly one of the ablest corporation and constitutional 
lawyers of the state, when Corporation Counsel in 1883, 
made a long and careful study of the street railroad 
situation. Although strongly on the side of the city and 
the public, he came to the conclusion, after a thorough 
analysis of the subject, that the law of 1865 ^^^ perfectly 
valid. His opinions are accessible in the records of the 
Council proceedings (pages 76 to 85, 1883-4). He said 
at that time, among other statements on the subject : 

" Was the act constitutional ? I say was, because the 
•'act was passed while the Constitution of 1848 was in force, 
"and the question is, was it constitutional when passed? It 
** was constitutional if the General Assembly had the power 
" to pass it, and the General Assembly had the power, if not 
"limited or prohibited in the premises by the State or 
" Federal Constitution. * * * 

" / am of the opinion, therefore^ that the act of February 6, 
** 186^^ was constitutional when passed y and, being accepted by the 
*• railway companies, became a contract between the State and the 
" companies, and as such is not, so far as the rights of the com- 
'^panics are concerned, affected by any provision in the present 
. ** Constitution^ 

Judge Grinnell said of this opinion : " This clear and 
" concise statement of the law is admirable and is approved 
"by reason and precedent. Every one familiar with the 
" subject must reach the same logical conclusion, namely : 
" that the franchise rights and corporate existence of the 
"Chicago City Railway Company, and its obligations and 
" rights under contracts and licenses from the city and the 
"State, as to the streets above, are established and settled for 
" ninety .nine years from 1859." 

C. L. Bonney's Opinion. 

Cjj ^\^s I^- Bonney, General Counsel for the Chicago 
Gene|. fi^il^^Y Company, is a recent student of the street 
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railroad situation. In an opinion he rendered a short time 
ago regarding the matter, he wrote : ''The writer is there- 
"fore of opinion that the wording of the legislative acts 
'* mentioned, indicates that the relative position of the State, 
"the city and the railway companies, as to the right to con- 
''tinue in business at and after the expiration of the 1883 
" ordinance, will be, for all practical purposes, the same as 
" it exists to-day." 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has recognized the 
validity of the act of 1865 on two different occasions. Even 
the Supreme Court of the United States has given a decision 
strengthening it. From highest to lowest, all the legal 
minds which have studied the act of 1865 have pronounced 
it constitutional, valid, and in force. 

But it is entirely unnecessary to multiply instances 
proving the validity of the act of 1865, giving the street 
railway companies of this city rights in the streets as long as 
their charters endure. The truth is as plain to those who 
are willing to look as a lighthouse set on a hill. There is 
no escaping the conclusion that the companies possess a 
right to the majority of their trunk lines until 1958. This 
fact, the companies know, and, if necessary^ will assert by 
the courts. 

The grant of the use of the streets of Chicago to the 
street railroad companies for ninety-nine years is nothing 
wonderful, monstrous or startling, as many would have the 
public believe. The Legislature realized it was the best 
thing that could happen to Chicago. And so it has proved, 
for the street railroads have been greater than any other one 
factor in building up this city. In many other states, notably 
those of New England, street railroad franchises are all given 
by the Legislature direct to the companies, and for unlimited 
periods. In the majority of the states in the Union, including 
all the more important ones besides Illinois, franchise grants 
are made to-day for from ninety-nine years to permanency. 
In the last analysis of the subject by close students of it, 
long term franchises, like long term leases, are much better 
both for the public and the street railway companies than 
short term grants. Experience all over the world has shown 
this. 
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Comparison With Steam Railroads. 

The street railroad companies of Chicago also possess a 
moral, as well as a legal right to a long term occupancy of 
the city streets. Fair play and justice dictate that they 
should be put on the same footing as the elevated and steam 
roads with which they compete. But what is the case? 
Take the Chicago City Railway for an example. 

The Chicago City Railway competes, in bringing pas- 
sengers into the heart of the city, with one elevated and a 
dozen or more surface steam railroads doing a suburban busi- 
ness. The South Side Elevated Railroad has a fifty year 
franchise practically without compensation to the city, 
although it occupies Sixty-third street for over a mile and has 
other valuable concessions, and although no portion of its 
structure is open to the use of general traflSc. The Illinois 
Central has a permanent existence, pays no compensation to 
the city, and is protected by law in charging three cents a 
mile if it sees fit. All- the steam railroads running through 
Hyde Park and the Town of Lake have franchises for fifty 
years, which under the railroad act are practically perpetual. 
Many of them occupy streets that have been given up to their 
exclusive use, damaging instead of improving the abutting 
property. None of them pave, repair, sprinkle or clean their 
rights of way. None of them pay to or do for the city any- 
thing which compares in amount with that done by the 
Chicago City Railway Company. None of them give trans- 
fers or are obliged to operate unprofitable outlying feeders 
to their trunk lines. Not one of them does one-hundredth 
part of the public good the street car company does. Yet 
criticism and opposition are made to the street railway com- 
panies, because they want their title set at rest and made 
quiet for fifty years. 

Gist of the Whole Situation. 

Summing it all up, this is simply the condition that at 
present exists regarding the street railroad " franchise exten- 
sions '' in Chicago. The companies realize that they possess 
rights in the streets of this city granted to them by a higher 
power than the City Council and due to run until 1958. 
They are well aware that at the expiration in 1903, of their 
twenty year armistice with the city they have an even 
chance of preventing the city by law from collecting license 
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fees. They know that the city is absolutely powerless to 
take any portion of their gross receipts without their consent. 
They are perfectly certain, if worst comes to worst, that they 
can stand oflF the city for fifty years in the courts, if need be, 
and keep their cars in steady service. 

But with all of this they are asking for extension ordi- 
nances by the City Council, and are oflFering in return all the 
money they can possibly afford to pay. They do not want to 
fight They are anxious to get along with the city and with 
the public without trouble and with good feeling on all 
sides. They want security and protection in their business 
and they want the beneficial effects of certainty and an 
assured future. If they can get good treatment they are 
willing to pay well for it, and to give back to the city in 
growth and development caused by the best of transportation 
facilities a hundred times more than they receive. If they 
cannot get reasonable consideration they are well prepared in 
that event to defend their rights. It is left to the public to 
decide which will be for the best interests of Chicago. 

Duty of the City Officers. 

On the shoulders of the ofl&cials of this city rests a grave 
responsibility regarding the street railroads. Sworn to 
further the bests interests of the community, it is their sacred 
duty to ponder well this question and to act in a manner that 
will result in the greatest good for the people. On the one hand 
is offered an end to strife and uncertainty and a handsome 
annual revenue for the city for fifty years to come. On the 
other is a certainty of costly lawsuits, limitless conflict and 
trouble and final defeat. It is significant that when pre- 
sented with these alternatives the ablest mayor Chicago has 
ever seen asked for peace, with its accompanying revenue. 
His words on the situation, " I am forced to yield to the 
opinion of lawyers far better than myself, that the act of 1865 
is valid," ring out with almost the force of an admonition 
in this, the administration of his son. Let those who have 
the best interests of the city at heart and would avoid the 
appearance of seeking selfish gain, profit by the precept and 
example of Carter Henry Harrison, Senior. 

JAMES S. BLACK. 
Chicago, July 7, 1898. 



